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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR PERIOD 1914r-1918, AND 

PUBLIC CONTROL UPON THE WATER WORKS 

OF THE UNITED STATES' 

By Leonabd Metcalf 

Some months ago the Executive Committee of the American 
Water Works Association asked the author to prepare for this Con- 
vention a paper upon "financial control .... and war-time 
niUngs of public service commissions and capital issues committees 
on water works conditions, with references to such related subjects 
as deemed pertinent," that, as suggested by President Henderson, 
there might be induced such discussions "as necessary to crystaUize 
those results of war-time activities or stagnation, which have af- 
fected water works administration, to the end that managers may 
carry out the readjustment of their work to meet normal conditions 
in the best manner possible." 

In response to this request the author has reviewed five hundred 
decisions, more or less, affecting water works, handed down by courts 
and commissions during the four and one-half year period from Janu- 
ary, 1915, to May, 1919, hoping to be able to report to the American 
Water Works Association their more salient points, or at least the 
present tendencies and the influences upon them of the war period. 
The task proved too big for the time available, and the author is 
therefore obliged to limit his comments to the impressions left by his 
investigation, rather than to attempt an exhaustive analysis of the 
decisions reviewed. 

Public ownership is less attractive to the people in the light of re- 
cent experience in pubUc administration of public utilities in con- 
struction work — of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Housing 
Corporation, the Railroads, the Construction, and other divisions of 
the army at home and abroad — and of the advance in prices of labor 
and materials. The condition and service of the railroads and of 
the electric traction properties are far from satisfactory, and their 
present financial problems seem almost insolvable. Many of the 

» Read at the Buffalo Convention, June 10, 1919. 
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great water works systems are in difficult positions financially. The 
government itself, as evidenced by the utterances of Mr. McAdoo, 
Mr. Hines and many others, has recognized the decline in morale 
under government ownership. The attitude of the great daily pa- 
pers, the country over, in text and editorials, appears overwhelmingly 
opposed to its extension. Even the utterances of the chxirch, through 
Cardinal Gibbons, reflect the same view. 

The jurisdiction of the commissions in public utility regulation and 
control is constantly becoming more nearly complete. As the courts 
limit their action largely to questions of principle, reversals in the 
interpretation of fact by the commissions are rare. The practical 
effect of this, from the layman's viewpoint, is that, if the decision of 
the commission is sound in statement there is little hope of modifica- 
tion of findings, even though the conclusions reached seemed to indi- 
cate that no substantial weight was given to certain elements of 
value or factors affecting it. 

Valuation. The commissions continue to tend strongly to original 
cost, as the fairest measure of value. 

Many competent observers believe that past valuations or rating 
b^pSes have frequently been too low, that the present decline in char- 
acter or excellence of service clearly reflects this, and that the present 
rates on money are already, and the future rates will continue to be, 
higher in consequence of this tendency to undervalue. The differ- 
ence between actual and assumed value may not always be great, 
but the tendency is to imdervalue, and the influence is therefore usu- 
ally in one direction. Its result appears Ukely to be disadvantageous 
to the public. 

The failure of the rates prescribed by certain of the commissions 
in the past, to yield the revenue intended, gives further evidence that 
the companies are too often called upon to bear a burden of hazard 
of loss, disadvantageous to the pubhc. 

Overhead allowances have increased substantially, indicating that 
the commissions themselves, as a result of longer experience, recog- 
nize that their earUer allowances were too close. 

Going value or development expense. While the recognition and in- 
clusion of going value or development expense as a property element 
in the valuation of water works for purchase, sale, or rate determina- 
tion, has been general and consistent on the part of the higher 
courts, the practice of some of the commissions appears in marked 
conflict to this position. The older commissions, however, generally 
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recognize it, though the allowances for it are less than those accorded 
by financiers and operators in practice and in many actual sales. 

Franchise values per se have shrunk markedly in the past decade, 
by contrast with the previous decade. 

Depreciation. The general treatment of the depreciation allow- 
ances has improved ioamensely, as evidence has accumulated, and 
this evidence has borne out the contentions of water works operators. 
The practice in the fixing of the annual depreciation allowance is 
generally fairer than in determining the accrued depreciation, but 
this difficulty is reduced by using the undepreciated value as the 
rating base. 

The more equitable distribution of the burden of the rates is marked. 
The commissions have generally been steadfast in their insistence that 
the payment for fire protection service should be commensurate with 
its cost and that the distribution as between domestic and conamer- 
cial or industrial service should also be equitable according to cost, 
within the limitation of loss of business resulting from raising its 
expense beyond that at which the industries could supply themselves. 

The position of the public service commissions has increased in power 
and recognition. Their ability and outlook have grown and broad- 
ened with experience. The good effect of continuity of service is as 
marked as is the retrogression due to change, until length of experi- 
ence and service again make themselves felt. 

The mutual respect and cordial relations which exist between the 
commission and the corporation managers in many states, clearly 
reflect a better understanding of the real difficulties of the problem 
and of a desire on both sides to reach workable standards of service, 
which shall be of common advantage to the pubUc and to capital, 
to the operators and the employers of pubUc utilities. 

The most serious differences of opinion generally arise through lack 
of understanding or full appreciation of the fundamental factors and 
difiiculties of the problem. 

The marked increase in cost of construction and operation, which 
will be discussed in detail, is also reflected in the growing nimiber of 
cases of advance in rates granted by the regulatory authorities. 

A review of the water works decisions contained in the twenty-four 
volumes of Public Utilities Reports Annotated, published in the four 
years 1915-1918, indicate the following approximate number of 
increases granted. 
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1915 Increases granted to 4 plants 

1916 Increases granted to 12 plants 

1917 Increases granted to 15 plants 

1918 Increases granted to 67 plants 

It is important to note that increases were few until the latter part 
of 1917, or early part of 1918, whereas the marked increase in cost 
of construction and operation, to waterworks, occurred in the latter 
part of 1916 or early part of 1917. This delay of twelve to eighteen 
months was burdensome to the companies affected, more particu- 
larly to those with pumped supplies. 

A reading of many of the decisions affecting water works and 
other pubUc utilities, seems to indicate that it was the effort of the 
commissions to maintain the financial credit of the corporations, 
without attempting to make good the entire loss due to the war and 
abnormal conditions resulting. 

THE FINANCIAL BURDENS DUE TO THE WAB WERE BORNE BY THE 

WATER WORKS 

In its report to the 1918 convention, the Committee on War 
Burdens of Water Works in the United States called pointed atten- 
tion to the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, ad- 
dressed to President Wilson on February 16, 1918, in which he said : 

I earnestly hope that you may feel justified in expressing the conviction 
that the vital part which the Public Utilities Companies represent in the life 
and war-making energy of the nation, ought to receive fair and just recogni- 
tion by state and local authorities. 

and to the reply of President Wilson on Februaty 18, 1918: 

It is essential that these utilities should be maintained at their maximum 
eflBciency and that everything reasonably possible should be done with that 
end in view. I hope that the state and the local authorities, where they have 
not already done so, will, when the facts are properly laid before them, respond 
promptly to the necessities of the situation. 

Reference was further made to the fact that the pubUc service 
commissions and other regulatory bodies in the United States had 
already shown their appreciation of the serious nature of the condi- 
tions confronting the pubUc utiUties properties, by granting, in cer- 
tain recent cases, increase in rates or levying surcharges on existing 
rate-schedules, after careful review of the local conditions. 
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The question may now fairly be asked : " Did the regulatory authori- 
ties meet the situation?" 

The issue is not raised here as to whether they should or should 
not have met the situation, nor how far sound public policy demanded 
that rates should be raised to meet the burden of increased expenses, 
but merely the question of fact, did the commission reheve the public 
utihties of their increased burdens due to the war? 

To this question the answer must be "no," though many substan- 
tial increases were granted. 

Whatever may have been the theory, principle, or motive govern- 
ing the action of the regulatory authorities, it is a fact that the re- 
lief granted did not cover the change in conditions. It is apparent 
in the decreased, or suspended, return upon traction, gas, telephone 
and water utilities. The burden of the tremendous increase in op- 
erating expenses, taxes, and cost of money was borne largely by the 
utihties themselves, by the investor and not by the pubUc, for the 
time being at least. 

The data submitted herein seem to indicate that the increases 
granted to water works up to 1919, resulted in about a 10 per cent 
increment in net revenue and that in spite of this increase there was 
a net decrease of approximately 10 per cent. 

The position of the regulatory authorities was a difficult one in view 
of the abnormal condition of the times and the war needs. Opinion 
may well be divided as to the limit to which it was wise for the com- 
missions to go in reheving the corporations of their burdensome in- 
crease in costs. To the author it seemed, and has always seemed, 
that such burdens could not practically be removed by the commis- 
sions promptly, because this would require too frequent revision of 
rates, but that the burdens should be recognized and distributed 
over a somewhat longer period of time, through an increase in return 
giving adequate margin for their amortizaton and for the establish- 
ment of reserves to cover the future hazard element. 

The fact should be admitted, however, that the hazard of investment 
was not generally removed from the utihties by the regulatory au- 
thorities during the war, though reUef was granted in many cases 
which helped to maintain the solvency of the corporations, and thui 
was in some cases, at least, the goal sought. 

Mr. Russell Robb, one of the partners in the firm of Stone tk 
Webster, in a paper upon "The Street Railway Situation," pre- 
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sented to the Bankers Investment Association of America, in No- 
vember, 1918, makes the following interesting statements: 

In spite of the increased costs of operation, the fares in most places have 
remained the same. The result of this is interesting: 
The grocer who formerly gave 2 eggs for a ride now gives about 1. 

The farmer who formerly gave about 3 pints of wheat for a ride now gives a 
bit over li pints. 

The planter who formerly got 2 rides for a pound of cotton now gets 4 or 5 
rides. 

The miner who formerly gave 40 pounds of coal for a ride now gives about 
20 poimds. 

The grocer who exchanges his eggs for coal, or the planter who exchange* 
his cotton for wheat, is about where he was before, except that he deals with 
larger figures; but practically all the riders of street railways if they paid in 
the things they produced, would now be giving much less of their product for 
their ride, and yet all those who contribute toward the providing of street rail- 
way service need as much as they did before of these various products and can- 
not get as much, although they are themselves giving as much of their own 
product as before. Measured by exchange value, the fares of twenty years 
ago have been cut in two. 

There has been some tendency on the part of public men, even when admit- 
ting the difficulties the electric railway managers are laboring under, to read 
a lesson to them about former extravagance, erroneous practices, bad judg- 
ment or speculative building, but these same men are not expecting farmers or 
planters or miners or manufacturers to sell their product at the prices of twelve 
or fifteen years ago, and do not twit them on their bad management of their 
affairs because they cannot live on the old prices. 

It is safe to say that electric railways would be quite content today if they 
could operate under the prices of twelve to twenty years ago with the fare» 
they received then, or that they would willingly pay the prices of labor and 
material today if they could exchange their product on the basis prevailing 
twelve to twenty years ago when they established their business. If the pro- 
jectors of street railways and those who added to the original properties 
showed bad judgment in their choice of enterprise, it was in their too ready 
belief that since the public would assuredly insist on lower fares and better 
service if the trenc^ of prices became downward, they would likewise realize 
that fares must go up and conditions be alleviated if there were a radical 
change upward. It has been said that ' 'other businesses do not squeal for help 
when they fail to make a success; they take their medicine," but business other 
than utilities, including the railways, do not have to place their property in 
the hands of the public to regulate. They are free to adjust the price of their 
product according to their costs, as we see all private business doing today, 
and other businesses may in time of great trial even shut down partly or wholly 
or dispose of their plant. There is no squeal for help now, but there is appeal 
to customers who have the power of making their own prices, to make these 
prices fair. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON WATER WORKS REVENUES AND EXPENSES 

The situation with regard to the water works of the United States 
is probably fairly shown by the following comparative records of 
about 50 plants with aggregate annual revenue of about $35,000,000 
and supplying a total population of upwards of 9,000,000 persons or 
nearly 9 per cent of the entire population of the United States. 

The records made available to this society at its 1918 convention, 
through the efforts of the Committee on War Burdens of Water 
Works in the United States and the courteous cooperation of the 
managers of these works, have been brought down to date, Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, by the author, through the further interest and assist- 
ance of these managers. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show the effect of war burdens upon the revenues 
and expenses of about 50 typical water works in the United States in 
the period from 1914 to 1918, both inclusive. The relative percent- 
ages of the records of each year are shown with reference to the pre- 
war conditions, which existed in the United States up to or sUghtly 
later than the end of the year 1915, assembled in four groups charac- 
terized as the Eastern the Central, the Southern and the Western 
Groups of water works, the group percentages being subsequently 
averaged, to determine the general conditions prevailing over the 
country. 

These records indicate that: 

1. The annual revenues with such increase in rate schedules as were 
granted by the regulatory authorities and put into effect by the plants, 
have increased at an average rate of approximately 7 per cent per 
annum, slightly less than a normal amount. 

2. The operating expenses, including taxes where taxes are paid, 
and excluding them where none are paid, have increased over the year 
1915 abnormally; by 13 per cent in 1916, 33 per cent in 1917 and 52 
per cent in 1918. 

3. The net (operating) revenues applicable to depreciation, inter- 
est, dividends and surplus, have substantially stood still since the 
year 1915. 

The average increase in population in this country has been at the 
rate of approximately 1.9 per cent compounded annually, and of the 
cities supplied by these 50 typical water works, about 3.1 per 
cent. 
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The net revenue of water works usually increases at the rate of 
from 4 to 5 per cent' compounded annually. Yet the total increase 
in the three-year period from 1915 to 1918 is but 4 per cent against 
a normal amount of from 12 to 15 per cent, in spite of increases 
granted by the Commissions. 

The records and figure 3 indicate further that the increases in 
rates granted to water works by the commissions seem to have 
amounted on the average to about 10 per cent, serving thus to de- 
crease the loss in net revenue in 1919 from 20 per cent more or less, 
to 10 per cent, or thereabouts. If this inference is sound, the 
loss in operation was divided equally between the works and their 
consumers. 

It is clear, however, that the burden of increased operating ex- 
penses plus the interest upon the new investment put into these 
properties during the war period, has been borne by their owners in 
larger measure than by the public, except in the case of publicly 
owned works. 

It is interesting to note further that the adverse conditions in the 
western group of water works do not appear to have been quite so 
aggravated as elsewhere in the country. This is probably accounted 
for by the facts that a larger relative proportion of the water served 
by the western than by the eastern works — the records of which are 
here cited — ^^is brought to the consumer by gravity, and that the ad- 
vance in their labor costs has been relatively less, though they were 
at a higher point before the war. 

Cost of unskilled labor and materials. The relative increase in cost 
of labor and materials to the typical water works in the United States 
previously referred to, is shown in table 1. It contains the basic 
information reported in table 10 of the 1918 report of the Committee 
on War Burdens in the United States, brought down to December 
31, 1918, by the author, through the friendly assistance of the 
managers of the plants reporting, regardless of public or private 
ownership. 

Unskilled labor costs, in cents per hour, did not generally feel the 
influence of the war until the middle of the year 1916. As com- 
pared with pre-war conditions, reflected by the prices prevailing in 

^ A recent analysis by the author, of the increase in operating revenue (ap- 
plicable to depreciation, interest, dividends and surplus) in 19 different water 
works during the five-year pre-war period from 1910 to 1915, showed an aver- 
age rate of 4-i4 per cent compounded annually. 
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TABLE 2 

Labor prices paid by water works in the vicinity of Boston, April, 1919 



1. Boston 

2. Somerville. . , 

3. Newton 

4. Lexington. . . 

5. Waltham. . . . 

6. Everett* 

7. Maiden 

8. Chelsea 

9. Quincyt 

10. Medford 

11. Melrose 

12. Revere 

13. Watertownt 

14. Arlington 

15. Milton 

16. Winthrop.... 

17. Cambridge... 

18. Brookline 

19. Marlboro 

20. Hudson 



21. Fitchburg 



J 



COMMON LABOB 



Per Per 
day hour 



$3.00 

3.26 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.36 
3.60 
3.92 



Average 



41 

443 

443 

406 

443 

511 

477 

406 

543 

477 

477 

477 

477 

511 

477 

437 

477 

477 

437 

437 

42) 

45 

49) 



46.1 



FIPE LATEBS AND CALKEB8 



Per day 



$3, 



3. 



,25-3.50 

3.35 

3.50 

3.50 

50-4.50 

25^.50 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 

3.75 

4.25 

3.93 

3.76 

75-4.00 

4.17 

3.75 

3.75 



Per hour 



JO. 444-0. 478 

0.456 

0.477 

0.437 
0.477-0.613 
0.679-0.613 

0.643 

0.468 

0.613 

0.511 

0.543 

0.611 

0.611 

0.679 

0.535 

0.468 
0.611-0.543 

0.568 

0.468 

0.468 









44 
44 
44 
48 
44 
44 
44 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 
44 
44 
48 
48 

48 



HOLIDAYS § 



Not paid 
Not paid 
Not paid 
Not paid 
Not paid 
Paid 
J time 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

6 out of 10 

Paid 

Paid 

Paid 

Paid 

Not paid 

Not paid 

Not paid 



VACA- 
TION 2 

WEEKS 
PAID 



Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 



* In Highway Department $3.50 or 47.7 cents per hour, 
t High account government activities. 
X Fifty cent bonus per day for those who work one year. 
§ Sixteen allow 2 weeks vacation; eleven pay for holidays; fifteen allow 
Saturday half holiday under full pay. 
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1915, they increased one-eighth in 1916, one-fourth in 1917, and 
nearly three-fourths in 1918. It is interesting to note further that 
the increase was felt most markedly in the south and upon the east- 
ern seaboard, being nearly doubled in the first, and increased by 
three-fourths in the latter district. 

The wages paid upon the Pacific Coast before the war, which were 
much higher, have advanced relatively less than elsewhere, so that 
at the present time the eastern and western unskilled labor prices 
are about the same. Thus the average rate in the western group 
increased from 27 cents per hour in 1915 to 42 cents in 1918; while 
the Southern rate increased from 18 cents to 34 cents; the Central 
group from 22 cents to 37 cents; and the Eastern group from 23 cents 
to 40 cents. 

It is important to note further that even these rates are probably 
below current comparable rates for other labor. 

Recent data upon labor prices of April, 1919, paid by water works in 
the vicinity of Boston. It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
general business uncertainty and resulting depression, wages paid to 
unskilled labor, by water works in the vicinity of Boston, have ad- 
vanced from approximately 41 cents per hour, as reported by the 
author on September 14, 1918, to approximately 46 cents per hour in 
April 1919, without allowance for the effect of vacations and holidays 
under pay, granted by some works, as shown by table 2 and 
present (June 1919) conditions give little if any indication of re- 
duction in prices this year, or hope for any marked reduction in the 
future. 

Cast iron pipe prices, which had about trebled at their maximum 
point, have now receded to about twice pre-war figures. 

Valves, hydrants and pumps, which had more than doubled in 
price, are now to be had at an advance of something over seven- 
eighths of pre-war prices. 

Coal and fuel oil prices, which more than doubled, have receded 
somewhat. 

Chemicals used in the purification of water, which, by reason of 
outstanding contracts showed an average advance of but one-third, 
though the market price had increased approximately three-fourths, 
have decreased so that the present excess cost is about one-half over 
pre-war prices. 

Future prices. Engineers prefer the role of interpreter of facts, to 
that of prophet of the future. 
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MxMVmmznlmiCasK paid sraSiWATFR works . 
IN CEHTS PER Hour 

i»t5 1916 rai7 raie 

wv*«Am<»i«)i> ■•••;».«/ er.^f 3o.m. Ai.t 

IISlCmMm ■ ??.« iS.a M.9J *>.2 

l>2)Qinlnl •• W.J3 2?.S9 ?«•« 



37.2 
•/Af7 IB3S 20JSS ^J 

ffi.O 25.7 aas 
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Fig. 4 

Umskiueo Labor Costs- Yearw Averase by Gboups 
mcocis ptr hour,- paid bv w/kter works in us. 
Retokteo to EXEcinivE Committee of the American 
Water WoRns Association May ISIS^toDmoNs-RiDecLJlBiq 

Note- it wm gcnarally raportod tfiat Ihflro hafl bean also « moirkaci (Jecraoie in 
afnciency of labor sines tha ^ar ldl4fVai*ious1ij SBfimalsd of bsKwsn cO% 
and 50T& ; and )h«4 (h« inenoss in wa3e6 paid h> labor Im. Wajet* Woclit hod 
not-l^epl paca wi^h conK^xcf pilots, owine) probaUy to thsodvonlei^s 
of conlinu'iiy of ssrvica • 
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^^/ f Unskiueo Labor Costs- Per Cent OF Increase 

'^' ' OVER 1915 WAGES PAID BY VWfTER WORKS W U.S. 

Reported TO Executive Committee or the American 
Water Works Association May ]S\Q.AoDmom 

TO DEC. 51. 1918 (Br METOlLf) 

NOT&" I) w0itq«nerall<j reporUd Ihal Ihers Kara b«en also vmetrVeA 
clscroo&o in efiioencif of laboc eince Jhe year ISI^wwriousIy 
oshmoi\adi at belvMen 20% and 50%i! onol that Ifie increase 
m wogaft paid lo laboc by WaUr Works had no* kcp4 pace 
/9J7 '"''^ conlrael prices, owing probaUy lo 4he odvantage of 
corilinuifq of service . 
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It is desirable, however, to note here probable future price ten- 
dencies and it is to be hoped that there may be general discussion 
upon this subject, to the end that members of this society may have 
the benefit of comparing views and may thus be able to plan more 
wisely for the future. 

First, with respect to unskilled labor — while it is possible that 
there may be some reduction in its cost during the coming season, no 
marked change is to be looked for; and with respect to the rates paid 
to water works employees, it is believed that the prices now paid 
are likely to continue in most cases, and to increase rather than 
decrease in the remaining cases. 

Unless Bolshevism runs its course in this country, or industrial de- 
pression should follow the war — neither of which seem likely — an 
active demand for labor is to be looked for in the near future. It is 
to be remembered that despite the war, the population of this coun- 
try has been increasing at a rapid rate. Immigration has been at a 
standstill and in the light of home demand for labor abroad; does not 
seem likely to be active for some time to come. Many employers, 
contractors and labor leaders believe that in the not distant future 
this country is sure to feel the competition for available labor and 
that this will stimulate yet higher wage scales. Past experience fol- 
lowing wars indicates that later on reaction may come, and business 
depression be felt for a time, but such influence is not likely to be of 
long duration or to affect permanently the upward tendencies. 

Second, with respect to materials of construction, there is greater 
hope for relief. Nevertheless, no substantial reduction in the price 
of cast iron pipe, valves and hydrants seems likely for the present 
year, and but a gradual reduction is to be looked for in the future. 
In spite of the increased facilities for production, the labor, trans- 
portation and money conditions involved seem likely to make them- 
selves adversely felt for some time, and the losses resulting from the 
war, permanently. 

Third, the materials of operation — coal, fuel oil, and chemicals — 
do not appear likely to decline markedly in cost, and such tendency 
toward decrease as there may be, will probably cause the making of 
short-time, rather than long-time, contracts for such supplies. 

Declining service. Capital has not been available for many desir- 
able extensions during the war period. The added financial burden 
of such new construction as has had to be undertaken, has in many 
cases been substantial. The increase in operating costs and taxes 
has been tremendous. 
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The structural plants of water works properties have not been main- 
tained generally in normal condition during the war. Such has been 
the experience abroad, as well as in the United States. The ob- 
taining of needed added supplies, drainage areas and water rights, 
the enlargement of the mechanical, pumping and boiler plants, the 
extension and reinforcement of supply and distribution pipe systems, 
and the making of normal betterments of various kinds, have been 
deferred, in order to conserve the country's financial resources, for 
war purposes. 

It will probably be admitted generally, by water works men, that 
the war has enforced upon water works, as upon other public utilities, a 
declining service. 

The future. The conclusion to be drawn from the present physical 
and financial condition of water works in the United States seems 
clearly to be that necessary improvements should go forward as rapidly 
as possible. It is desirable to restore public confidence and further 
the government's wise wish to give employment to idle labor. More 
important yet, improvements are seriously needed to restore our normal 
high standard of water service, to adequately safeguard the public health. 

While city officials and water works men are hesitating, the large 
manufacturing interests dominated by shrewd, far-sighted business 
men, are going ahead with their construction work, with their plant 
extensions and housing projects, confident that postponement will at 
best offset increased cost in small measure; will probably involve loss 
in service or profit far exceeding any saving in construction cost; 
and at worst will involve yet higher costs, coupled with these losses 
and with increasing difficulties due to a vanishing labor surplus. 

The public is far more vitally interested in thoroughly good and ade- 
quate present service, than in any probable saving to be effected by delay- 
ing construction to a later date, in anticipation of further, more or less 
problematical decline in costs. 



